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FEMINISM AND THE FAMILY. 

ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

ALL modern reform movements are made up of many 
currents, so complex is modern society, and the 
reformers in any movement are variously classifiable. 
Feminism and feminists are no exception. There are at 
least two main currents in feminism and there are two 
conspicuous classes of feminists. There is feminism which 
is a form of sex consciousness and there is feminism which 
is a form of humanism. There is the feminist who seeks 
privilege and the feminist who seeks opportunity, she who 
wants a bigger share for women, more wealth or power or lib- 
erty, and she who is less concerned with the question of dis- 
tribution and more concerned with the question of developing 
personality, the greedy feminist, shall we say, and the ardu- 
ous feminist. 

The greedy feminist wants to eat her pie and keep it. 
In the same breath she talks of equal pay for equal work 
and encouraging chivalry in men. In government she 
insists that women must not be discriminated against, but 
she wants the vote of women counted as a woman's vote, 
and women's influence, she ever argues, will elevate politics. 
Elected to political office previously shut to women just 
because of sex, she wants a special hearing and she wants 
to be treated with peculiar distinction — does she not rep- 
resent her sex? 

"But politics is not a function of sex at all," answers the 
arduous, opportunity seeking, humanist type of feminist, 
"and it is for that very reason I am a suffragist, whereas 
the man or woman who sees sex in politics is an anti-suf- 
fragist. As for chivalry, whether in politics or economy 
or life at large, chivalry is not a function of sex either. 
It is quite possible that the helpless or necessitous be a 
man, an old man, a boy, or even a strong man victimized by 
circumstance or passion." 
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As in this matter of chivalry so in other particulars the 
humanist feminist is far more concerned over the theory of 
sex boundaries and far more scrupulous than the greedy 
and avaricious feminist, she who sees in sex boundaries 
merely an invitation to encroach. It is merely more 
territory that the privilege-seeking feminist wants, and it 
never occurs to her to offer to relinquish territory. She is 
a frank imperialist. 

Nowhere is this imperialistic trend more apparent than in 
sexual questions and in questions of family organization. 
Actions for seduction or for breach of promise or provisions 
for alimony, seem in no way grotesque to the woman who, 
as she sometimes says, is out for all she can get for women. 
As for economic independence in marriage, of course she 
is all for that — independence that is plus support. And 
so she favors the compensation for housekeeping system, 
that most ingenious of plans to keep what you have and 
grab more. 

In the economic interpretation of marriage in general 
the privilege-seeking feminist shows her colors. A partic- 
ular touchstone for distinguishing her from the humanist 
feminist is offered, I think, by the question of parental re- 
sponsibility and, in particular, responsibility for the ille- 
gitimate child. Sometime ago I was present at the 
reading of a paper on parental responsibility 1 to a group of 
New York women supposed to represent the most advanced 
feminist opinion of the country. It was the discussion 
which followed the paper which more than any other single 
expression of opinion determined my classification of 
feminists. All the women present stood for free mother- 
hood, for Mutterrecht, the right of a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, to control her child. On that point 
there was no dissent whatever. But almost all believed 
likewise that it was the father who should support the child, 
and that he should be compelled, if need be, to accept the 
responsibility, that is my friends advocated laws for the 

1 See Parsons, E. C, "The Future of the Family," in The International 
Journal of Ethics, July, 1915. 
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determination of paternity, for the recognition of illegiti- 
mates by the father, and for paternal support, according 
to economic status, of both legitimate and illegitimate 
children. Much the same kind of bastardy legislation as 
that recently passed in Scandinavian countries, a highly 
patriarchal bit of legislation, was commended. As for the 
support of legitimate children, more drastic enforcement of 
the law against desertion was also in order. To the point 
raised that without economic control it would be not only 
difficult for women to acquire legal control, but perhaps 
not even just, nobody paid any attention. "Women 
have enough burdens, as it is," was the only rejoinder. 
'They do their part and more in merely bearing a child. 
Men must be made to do their part." 

The acute note of sex antagonism there was in this dis- 
cussion I pass over to note the indifference it revealed to 
the desire that women should make good, make good, not 
merely individually along the economic line of earning 
enough to support their children, but make good by the 
kind of social experiment and organization which would 
increase through education the earning capacity of women, 
raise through unionization their wages or salaries, and in- 
sure them through forms of maternity insurance against 
the economic risks of child-bearing. No, it was not pri- 
marily through such types of foresight or endeavor that 
my New York friends were for benefiting women. What 
they wanted was the compulsion of men, they were for en- 
forcing upon men women's standards, the single code of 
morals and that women's, or paternal responsibility. They 
were depending on the old, old method of social control, of 
group tyranny. They were for women putting it over 
men just as men have put it over women, as the senior has 
put it over his junior, the rich man over the poor, the man 
of magic or of professional equipment over the ignorant or 
unspecialized. 

Not long ago I heard a physician argue that he was 
opposed to birth control because the fear of having a baby 
was the only way to check the spread of veneral infection. 
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But for that fear, he reasoned, any girl would live with Tom, 
Dick or Harry and consequently become diseased. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the physician to keep the knowledge 
of contraception esoteric. The idea that fear or sup- 
pressed desire might be just as bad for people as venereal 
disease had not, of course, occurred to him — he was too 
thorough a disciple of St. Paul — (and yet when we re- 
member the dictum "better to marry than to burn," 
perhaps not thorough enough). At any rate he was 
enough like that Saint not to be aware of the arrogance 
of his own professional will-to-power. 

Bred to this type of control by men, I am suggesting, 
women would in turn make use of it against men. Instead 
of taking nature or reality as it is and by facing it learning 
to control it, women, like men, overlook it and would work 
their will on other human beings. The consequences of 
sexual intercourse are more grave for women than for men. 
Why dodge the fact? The consideration of rape aside, con- 
ception and child-bearing are functions women, not men, are 
primarily responsible for. Why not then in our social 
theory put the responsibility where it belongs, at the same 
time giving the more responsible sex means to meet their 
responsibility, giving them knowledge of contraception 
and knowledge of veneral disease, and, of course, as far as 
possible a realistic understanding of men? And we should 
have to free the exercise of the function of maternity from 
the social stigma not uncommonly attaching to it. The 
mere legitimizing of the illegitimate child would not do this. 
The whole conception of illegitimacy must go into the 
discard. 

Nor should economic means for responsible maternity 
be overlooked. I have referred to educating women to 
greater economic efficiency and to making their economic 
demands more effectual, but education and triumphant 
unionization are a long road. Meanwhile it seems fair that 
women should be helped over the economic bankruptcy 
maternity may bring on them. By those who esteem child- 
bearing a social service, social aid to maternity must be 
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considered, moreover, a permanent desideratum. A word 
or two then about maternity insurance. 

We are familiar with the beginnings of a system of state 
insurance of maternity made in Europe. To some of us 
its provisions seem very inadequate, glad as we might 
be to have even that measure of public insurance in this 
country where the old proprietary theory of marriage has 
hitherto precluded any aid to mothers except the widow 
pension, a practice which takes its hat off to proprietary 
marriage. But it is to possible private systems of mater- 
nity insurance I would draw attention. Why should not 
private insurance companies write maternity insurance, the 
policy to be taken out either by the beneficiary herself 
or by her relatives or friends, even by a friendly husband? 
Indeed, the plan might slip into use as a kind of dowry or 
wedding present. A woman told me the other day that 
enough useless silver was given her at marriage to have 
paid for all her confinements. She has six children. An- 
other woman once remarked to me that her husband had 
given her a pearl necklace which, were she to sell, she could 
live on very comfortably for at least five years. I recom- 
mend to the determinedly chivalrous American to give 
his bride instead of a pearl necklace or an engagement ring 
a paid-up maternity policy thereby ensuring her against 
being economically dependent upon him during periods 
of child-bearing. Seriously, the paid-up maternity policy 
at marriage would be, I think, a rather happy social device, 
even if it is one of those transitional devices so favored by — 
the greedy feminist. As for girls who do not move in 
pearl necklace or silver wedding present circles, maternity 
insurance premiums might well be paid for their benefit by 
solicitous parents. The middle class French father is very 
thrifty, the better to marry off his daughters. Why 
should he, why should the American father not be thrifty 
for the sake of his daughter's independence, for the sake 
possibly of her health and happiness? In many cases girls 
themselves, wage earners or salary earners, might choose 
to save to be able to become mothers without foregoing 
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economic independence. A man is supposed to earn his 
right to have children. Why not a priori a woman? 

Maternity insurance, insurance through a variety of 
methods, is a way out of the dilemma of having to choose 
between maternity and economic independence, between 
childlessness and economic dependence. That dilemma 
presents itself already to many women and it will present 
itself to an increasing number, but for a great many women, 
let us remember, it has never existed and it never will exist. 
There will always be women who do not desire economic 
independence in marriage just as there will always be men 
who want to support or keep women. There is no reason, 
as far as I can see, why that system, the prevailing system 
to-day, should not be tolerated in the future; it is only 
objectionable when it is taken for granted and imposed on 
people as the only possible system. And people are com- 
ing more and more to rebel against the imposition. "The 
more variety and freedom in marriage the better," wrote 
recently the editor of a New York newspaper. 2 In the 
circumstances was not the utterance a bit of liberalism not 
insignificant of the trend of contemporaneous opinion? 

Variety in marriage, is what law and custom will come 
in time to recognize. With that recognition, with the 
realization that requirements in mating vary and must 
be variously met, society will come to see in time that the 
whole or almost the whole question of mating is no concern 
of the state. This does not mean of course that the state 
should not undertake to recognize and enforce contracts for 
economic support, support of one adult by another. If 
the contractors are male and female people may choose to 
call the contract marriage. 

Mating, the sexual relationship, as distinct from the 
economic, is a private relationship. Parenthood, on the 
other hand, is a public as well as a private relationship. 
The state is necessarily concerned about the proper care of 
children. Again and again we acknowledge or assert 
this concern, but strange to say we have hitherto failed to 

2 The New York Tribune, February 23, 1917. 
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work out either in theory or practice any adequate system 
of relationship between the parent and the state. 

In the article in The International Journal of 
Ethics, to which I have already referred, I tried to develop 
a theory for the parent-state relationship. I proposed a 
parent register and a parent contract system whereby a 
parent or expectant parent would publicly record the birth 
or expected birth and would contract to care for the child. 
Either parent or both parents might undertake the contract. 

What if neither parent is willing to contract? Then, 
whatever measure of compulsion the public sees fit to im- 
pose, and it would be well, I think, for it to impose no small 
measure either through legal machinery or social disesteem, 
this compulsion should be on the mother. As I have said 
before, the woman, not the man, is primarily responsible 
for the existence of the child, and on the mother the state 
should place the ultimate responsibility for the care of the 
child. Until the theory of this responsibility is frankly 
accepted in social theory I see no real solution for the 
logical problems raised by what we call the questions of 
illegitimacy or of free motherhood or of economic indepen- 
dence in marriage. 

Let me say in conclusion that practical developments are 
going to be determined but little or at any rate very in- 
directly, I fully understand, by any such new matriarchal 
theory. But here we touch upon the relation between 
social theory and practical developments and that — is 
another story. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 



